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Coming  Soon  to  Computers  Everywhere,  a  World's  Fair 


ByJOHNMARKOFF 
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It's  hard  to  say  no  to  Carl  Mala- 
mud. 

The  36-year-old  Washington-based 
economist  has  successfully  pushed, 
prodde4  wheedled  and  occasionally 
even  begged  powerful  corporate  ex- 
ecutives, ainton  Administration  of- 
ficials and  foreign  leaders  to  support 
his  crusade  to  transform  the  Inter- 
net computer  network  into  a  combi- 
nation of  a  global  Main  Street  and 
digital  Library  of  Alexandria. 

Earlier  this  year  Mr.  Malamud's 
nonprofit  research  group,  Internet 
Multicasting,  pushed  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  and  the  . 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  — 
both  kicking  and  screaming,  initially 
—  into  establishing  public  records 
distribution  sites  on  the  Internet. 

Now  that  both  sites  are  considered 
strong  successes  —  the  S.E.C.  sys- 
tem distributed  more  than  two  mil- 
lion  documents  in  its  first  month  of 
operation  —  Mr.  Malamud  has  set 
out  on  a  much  more  ambitious  effort 
to  extend  a  high-speed,  multimedia 
version  of  the  Internet  into  more 
than  100  countries.  The  first  step  is 
to  begin  on  New  Year's  Day,  when  he 
will  open  the  first  Internet  world's 
fair,  to  be  followed  in  February  by 
the  start  of  what  he  is  calling  the 
Internet  railroad.  (A  preview  of  the 
fair  can  be  seen  at  the  World  Wide 
Web  site  http://park.org/fair.) 

The  lair  itself  will  be  a  digital 
exhibition  set  up  on  a  vast  global 
"farm"  of  computer  disks  located 
primarily  in  Tokyo,  San  Francisco, 
Washington  and  Amsterdam,  and 
created  by  people  in  more  than  60 
countries  during  the  next  year.  Be- 
sides offerings  like  an  interactive 
history  of  wind  energy  at  the  Nether- 
lands' national  site,  and  other  down- 
loadable multimedia  material  spe- 
cially designed  for  the  fair,  there  will 
be  recorded  and  live  events  like  an 
interview  with  the  Dalai  Lama  in 
early  January  and  video  coverage  of 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Kennedy 
Center  in  April. 

"The  impact  of  the  fair  is  huge  in 
Japan,"  said  JoichI  Ito,  a  Japanese 
business  executive  who  is  helping 
organizing  the  fair  there.  "We  have 
everyone  focusing  on  it." 

The  railroad  is  actually  an  ambi- 
tious effort  to  create  a  globe-girdling 
digital  pipe  to  carry  the  digital 
world's  fair,  fast  enough  to  transport 
multimedia  information  —  sound, 
full-motion  video  and  computer  data. 
While  the  fair  is  scheduled  to  last 
only  through  the  end  of  1996,  Mr. 
Malamud  hopes  the  railroad  will  be- 
come a  transport  medium  that  en- 
dures into  the  future. 

In  the  lest  year  Mr.  Malamud  has 
circled  the  globe  seven  times  him- 
self, logging  250,000  air  miles,  meet- 
hig  with  government  agencies,  tele- 
phone company  and  computer  exec- 
utives and  raising  tlOO  million  in 
contributions  of  technology  and 
service  to  start  the  fair. 

In  Japan,  for  example.  Industry 
and  government  have  contributed 
two  high-speed  digiul  backbone  net- 
works, two  terabytes  of  computer 
disk  space  and  an  I.B.M.  supemm- 
puter  to  help  turn  the  Tokyo  nei^ 
borhood  of  Harajuku  into  a  diglul 
city,  where  people  on  the  scene  can 
tap  Into  the  Internet  from  cyber- 
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Carl  Malamud  is  a  man  on  a  mission:  preparing  for  the  Internet  1996  World  Exposition. 


cafes  while  people  around  the  world 
can  log  in  for  interactive  events. 

Mr.  Malamud  has  seized  on  the 
Idea  for  the  first  Internet  world's 
fair  and  the  global  railroad  as  an 
information-age  analogy  to  the  way 
world  fairs  In  the  earlier,  industrial 
era  helped  to  usher  new  technologies 
into  widespread  use. 

The  traditional  world  fairs 
"taught  people  about  the  world 
around  them,  but  they  also  chal- 
lenged engineers,"  Mr.  Malamud 
said,  ''Most  importantly,  the  world 
fairs,  because  of  their  scale  and 
scope,  proved  to  business  and  home 
consumers  that  the  technology  had  a 
place  in  their  lives." 

As  he  prepares  to  put  the  fair  — 
the  Internet  1996  World  Exposition 
—  on  line,  he  has  assembled  a  dedi- 
cated chain  of  high-speed  fiber-optic 
links  capable  of  sending  data  at 
speeds  as  high  as  155  million  bits  a 
second  in  an  arc  stretching  from 
Taiwan,  Korea  and  Japan  in  Asia  to 
Finland,  Sweden  and  Russia  in  Eu- 
rope. By  the  end  of  1996  Mr.  Mala- 
mud hopes  to  stretch  the  Internet 
railroad  fiber  around  the  entire 
world.  Along  the  way  he  has  assem- 
bled endorsements  from  presidents 
including  Bill  Clinton  and  Boris  N. 
Yeltsin  and  has  occasionally  left 
some  of  those  who  have  suffered  his 
prodding  a  little  exasperated. 

"I've  ended  up  doing  more  lobby- 
ing tor  Cari  Malamud  than  1  have  tor 
some  heads  of  state,"  said  a  Federal 
official  who  has  beien  called  on  re- 
peatedly to  help  gain  commitments 
tor  the  projecL 

In  an  en  when  the  Internet  has 
become  synonymous  with  commei^ 
ciallsm  and  bistant  fortunes,  Mr. 
Malamud's  commitmmt  to  public 
service  has  set  him  apart 

"This  la  an  individual  moving 
companies  and  countries  by  the 
strength  of  his  will  and  the  obvious 


goodness  of  his  ideas,"  said  Larry 
Landweber,  a  computer  scientist 
who  is  president  of  the  Internet  Soci- 
ety, an  international  organization 
that  oversees  the  Internet's  stand- 
ards. "He's  an  evangelist." 

For  Mr.  Malamud  it  is  all  part  of 
the  work  that  has  been  his  passion 
since  the  early  I980's  when  he  was 
first  introduced  to  computer 
networking  while  studying  econom- 
ics as  an  undergraduate  at  Indiana 
University,  where  he  subsequently 
got  an  M.B.A.  A  decade  later  he 
became  an  early  volunteer  helping 
to  create  the  Interop  conference,  a 
computer-networking  industry  trade 
show  that  was  one  of  the  first  venues 
to  demonstrate  the  potential  of  the 
Internet. 

With  the  financial  help  of  Dan 
Lynch,  an  Interop  founder,  Mr.  Mal- 


A II  aboard!  The 
Internet  railroad  is 
about  to  get  on 
track. 


amud  set  out  in  1991  as  a  self-de- 
scribed "Official  Internet  Explor- 
er," physically  traveling  around  the 
world  three  times  in  his  quest  to  visit 
as  many  nodes  on  the  Internet  as 
possible  and  meet  as  many  of  the 
people  who  were  building  the  net- 
woilt  infrastructure  as  he  could. 

That  project  led  to  his  1992  book 
"Exploring  the  Internet:  a  Techni- 
cal Travelogue,"  a  chatty  account  of 
the  then-little  known  elite  that  built 
the  Internet,  before  It  became  a 
household  word. 

The  idea  of  a  cyberspace  world's 
fair  was  hatched  In  late  1994  when 


Mr.  Malamud  was  talking  with  Vin- 
ton Cerf,  a  designer  of  the  original 
technical  protocols  —  communica- 
tions software  standards  —  for  the 
Internet.  Inspired  by  the  idea,  he 
immediately  hopped  on  a  plane  to 
persuade  two  Internet  experts,  Jan 
Mural  of  Japan  and  Rob  BlokzijI  of 
the  Netherlands,  whom  he  had  met 
on  his  original  global  tour,  to  sign  on 
to  the  idea. 

Today  Mr.  Malamud  maintains 
that  there  are  still  two  ways  to  build 
the  Internet.  One  is  the  high-stakes, 
high-visibility  route  of  initial  public 
offerings  in  the  stock  market,  the 
money-raising  approach  being  pur- 
sued by  people  like  Netscape  Com- 
munication's founders,  Jim  Clark 
and  Mark  Andreeson.  The  other 
route,  Mr.  Malamud  maintains,  is  by 
soliciting  funds  and  building  viable 
public  works  projects  that  benefit 
the  common  good. 

Mr.  Malamud  takes  pains  to  point 
out  that  he  hasn't  organized  the  fair 
by  himself.  There  are  now  hundreds 
of  people  working  on  the  project 
around  the  world,  including  some  of 
the  Internet's  best  technical  experts. 
Chris  Swanson,  a  technical  advise 
from  SSDS,  a  network  consulting 
firm  in  Englewood,  Colo.,  Is  global 
project  manager  on  a  piece  of  the 
project  known  as  the  World's  Cen- 
tral Park.  Marien  Tepstra,  a  special- 
projects  engineer  from  Bay  Net- 
works Inc.,  is  global  project  man- 
ager on  the  Internet  railroad,  re- 
sponsible for  installing  and  main- 
taining the  router  computers  that 
will  keep  the  global  traffic  flowing 
over  the  railroad. 

The  effort.  Mr.  Malamud  said,  did 
not  compete  with  the  current  rush  to 
commercialize  the  Internet  "People 
don't  move  to  towns  without  parks 
and  roads  and  schools,"  he  said. 
"It's  a  viable  pari  of  the  global  busi- 
ness," 
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On-Line  Internet  Expo  Will  Promote 
Cyberspace  to  the  Whole  Wired  World 
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By  Jaked  Sandberg 

staff  Reporter  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal 

NEW  YORK  -  A  consortium  of  corpo- 
rate sponsors  and  high-tech  hotshots  plans 
to  stage  a  1996  world's  fair  in  cyberspace. 

The  Internet  1996  World  Exposition  will 
be  a  global  initiative  to  introduce  the 
Internet  to  those  who  don't  already  know 
about  it,  just  as  prior  world's  fairs  flaunted 
railroads,  electrical  power  and  the  Ferris 
wheel. 

But  this  world's  fair  will  be  entirely 
virtual,  played  out  in  cyberspace  on  host 
computers  and  accessible  only  by  desktop 
computers  linked  to  the  Internet,  the  global 
web  of  computer  networks. 

This  global  gathering  will  start  on 
computer  systems  in  the  U.S..  Japan. 
England,  the  Netherlands  and  Thailand. 
The  exposition,  which  will  be  announced 
on  March  29th.  will  run  throughout  1996. 
"It's  the  first  world's  fair  that's  located  in 
the  world,  not  in  one  city,"  said  Carl 
Malamud,  one  of  the  exhibition's  organi- 
zers and  president  of  the  Internet  Multi- 
casting Service,  a  Washington,  D.C.  non- 
profit firm  that  specializes  in  putting 
the  Internet  to  unconventional  uses. 
"We're  building  a  public  park  for  the 
global  village,"  he  said. 

For  those  who  aren't  wired,  computer 
links  to  the  exposition  will  be  available  at 
selected  public  libraries  and  museums,  the 
organizers  said. 

Backed  by  corporate  sponsors  that  in- 
clude MCI  Communications  Corp.,  Sun 
Microsystems  Inc.,  and  Quantum  Corp., 
the  fair  will  feature  a  number  of  virtual 
"pavilions."  A  "Reinventing  Gbvernment 
Pavilion"  will  include  a  database  of  all 
U.S.  patents,  trademarks  and  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  filings.  The 
"Global  Schoolhouse  Pavilion"  will  feature 
live  video  broadcasts  from  Washington's 
Kennedy  Center  and  cameos  of  swimming 
fish  at  the  Tokyo  Aquarium. 

Other  electronic  displays  will  address 
small-business  use  of  the  Internet  and  a 
"Town  Hall"  feature  that  will  broadcast 
monthly  video  sessions  from  the  National 
Press  Club  in  Washington.  Another  pavil- 
ion, ToasterNet,  will  broadcast  the  win- 
ners of  technology-invention  contests  at 
trade  shows  sponsored  by  Japan's  Soft- 
bank Corp. 

The  various  data  will  amount  to  more 
than  a  "terabyte"  of  storage  space,  the 
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equivalent  of  one  million  floppy  disks, 
according  to  a  spokeswoman  for  Quantum, 
which  is  donating  the  computer  storage. 
Those  computers  will  be  connected  by 
high-speed  fiber-optic  connections- 
dubbed  the  "Internet  railroad"  -  that  can 
send  30  floppy  disks  of  data  per  second 
from  country  to  country. 

The  effort  is  the  brainchild  of  Internet 
architect  Vinton  Cerf  and  Mr.  Malamud, 
who  has  been  pioneering  the  use  of  the 
Internet  for  radio  shows  and  video  broad- 
casts for  roughly  two  years.  His  radio 
show,  called  "Geek  of  the  Week,"  features 
recorded  interviews  that  Internet  users 
can  download  to  theii*  computers. 


New      Scientist 
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Design  the  ^global  village'  at  World  Net  expo 


Bob  Johnstone,  Tokyo 

IN  the  19th  century,  world  fairs  like  the 
Great  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
London's  Hyde  Park  introduced  millions  of 
people  to  the  latest  marvels  of  science  and 
technology  such  as  electric  lighting  and 
power.  In  Las  Vegas  at  the  end  of  this 
month,  a  group  of  computer  network  pio- 
neers will  announce  their  version  of  a 
world  fair— the  Internet  1996  World  Expo- 
sition. The  challenge  for  exhibitors  at  this 
fair  will  be  to  create  cyberspace  attractions 
that  show  visitors  what  the 
Internet  can  do  for  them. 

A  major  difference  between 
this  and  previous  events  is 
that  the  Internet  expo  will  not 
be  located  at  a  single  site,  but 
in  several  cities  around  the 
world.  Visitors  to  the  fair, 
which  will  run  throughout 
1996,  will  have  access  to  pow- 
erful computers,  connected  to 
the  other  key  sites  by  high- 
speed lines  that  can  carry 
huge  amounts  of  multimedia 
data.  In  addition  to  the  people 
physically  visiting  the  exhibi- 
tion, any  of  the  Internet's  30 
million  users  in  150  countries 
will  be  able  to  tap  into  the 
event  as  "virtual  visitors". 

Core  sites  have  already  been 
confirmed  in  several  cities, 
including  Washington  (at  the 
National  Press  Club  and  the 
Kennedy  Center),  Tokyo  (Keio 
University)  and  Amsterdam 
(the  Dutch  institute  for  high- 
energy  physics). 

As  at  previous  world  fairs, 
the  Internet  expo  vrill  feature 
"pavihons"  containing  exhibits 
on  particular  themes.  The  dif- 
ference is  that  the  Internet 
expo  pavilions  will  be  accessi- 
ble from  all  over  the  world. 
For  example,  the  Global 
Schoolhouse  Pavilion  will 
enable  schoolchildren  to 
access  multimedia  data,  such 
as  online  programs  on  the  performing  arts 
from  the  Kennedy  Center,  or  digitised  vid- 
eos of  fish  from  the  Tokyo  Aquarium. 

The  Reinventing  Government  Pavilion 
will  house  huge  US  government  databases 
of  patent,  trademark  and  financial  infoima- 
tion,  which  will  be  available  online  to  any 
visitor.  Other  expo  attractions  will  include 
the  Future  of  Media  Pavilion,  which  will 
demonstrate  the  potential  of  the  Internet  as 
an  alternative  to  conventional  broadcasting 


media,  and  the  Small  Business  Pavilion, 
at  which  smaller  firms  will  demonstrate 
their  cyberwares. 

The  pavilions  will  make  extensive  use  of 
existing  Internet  resources,  explains  one  of 
the  fair's  principal  organisers,  Carl 
Malamud  of  Internet  Multicasting  Service, 
a  non-profit  making  organisation  based  in 
Washington.  "We're  not  starting  from 
scratch,"  he  says.  Other  members  of  the 
organising  committee  include  Vinton  Cerf, 
president  of  the  Internet  Society,  Eric 
Schmidt,   chief  technical  officer  of  Sun 


Far  pavilions:  the  Crystal  Palace  fair  brought  scientific  marvels  to  millions 


Microsystems,  and  Marshall  Rose,  principal 
scientist  at  First  Virtual,  an  Internet  bank. 
The  idea  for  the  expo,  Malamud  says, 
sprang  from  the  realisation  that  in  trying  to 
promote  the  development  of  computer  net- 
working, engineers,  corporations  and  gov- 
ernments were  pulling  in  different 
directions,  "We  figured  that  if  we  could 
harness  all  three  together,"  he  says,  "then 
we  would  be  able  to  get  some  synergy." 
Thanks  largely  to  donations  and  the  efforts 


of  volunteers,  Malamud  expects  that  the 
cost  of  putting  on  the  expo  will  be  surpris- 
ingly small:  "In  the  millions,  rather  than 
the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars,"  he  says. 

The  proposal  has  already  attracted 
considerable  support  in  several  countries, 
notably  the  US,  where  the  idea  for  the  expo 
originated.  Vice-President  Al  Gore  has 
described  the  expo  as  "an  innovative,  grass- 
roots approach  to  demonstrating  the 
power  and  potential  of  the  emerging  global 
information  infrastructure. 
"The  [Clinton]  administration  is  com- 
mitted to  working  with  com- 
panies, institutions,  and 
community  leaders  from 
around  the  world  to  make  this 
initiative  a  success,"  he  said. 

Several  American  high-tech- 
nology firms  have  already 
pledged  cash,  equipment  and 
resources  such  as  program- 
mers' time.  They  include  disc 
drive  maker  Quantum,  which 
is  donating  a  terabyte  of  stor- 
age space — equivalent  to  a 
million  floppy  discs.  Computer 
manufacturer  Sun  Micro- 
sj^tems  is  also  offering  equip- 
ment, and  long-distance  tele- 
communications carrier  MCI 
will  provide  the  high-speed 
"T3"  dedicated  lines.  These 
will  be  needed  to  shunt  mas- 
sive amounts  of  data  between 
core  expo  sites  in  the  US,  Asia 
and  Europe  at  45  megabits 
per  second. 

In  Japan,  corporate  spon- 
sors include  Sony,  NTT  and 
NiftyServe,  Japan's  largest 
online  service  provider.  Each 
will  contribute  at  least 
$100  000  or  the  equivalent  in 
equipment  or  working  hours. 
Organisations  in  three  other 
countries — the  Netherlands, 
Thailand  and  Britain — are  al- 
ready planning  to  participate. 
The  world  fairs  of  the  last 
century  all  left  memorable 
legacies.  These  included  Crys- 
tal Palace  (London,  1851)  and  the  Eiffel 
Tower  (Paris,  1889).  The  legacy  of  the 
1996  expo,  according  to  Malamud,  will  be 
an  Internet  that  is  impossible  to  ignore.  The 
plan  is  to  accumulate  enough  publicly 
accessible  data  on  the  Internet  in  the  form 
of  online  amenities  like  museums  and 
libraries  to  ensure  that  other  networks  run 
by  private  companies  will  have  to  connect 
to  it.  "Its  an  opportunirv'  to  design  the  glo- 
bal village,"  says  Malamud.  n 
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In  1996,  a  World's  Fair  to  Be  Held  in  Cyberspace 


By  PETER  H.LEWIS 


An  ambitious  plan  for  creating  a 
world's  fair  in  cyberspace  to  demon- 
strate the  capabilities  of  global  infor- 
mation networks  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  Clinton  Administration  and  a 
number  of  companies  and  private 
organizations. 

The  Internet  1996  World  Exposi- 
tion, organized  by  the  Internet  Multi- 
casting Service  of  Washington,  is  to 


be  announced  later  this  month.  Cur- 
rent plans  include  the  distribution  of 
government,  cultural,  educational, 
entertainment  and  technological  in- 
formation over  the  Internet,  a  com- 
puter network  that  connects  tens  of 
millions  of  users  in  more  than  100 
countries. 

The  World  Exposition  is  expected 
to  be  accessible  from  personal  com- 
puters linked  to  the  Internet,  and 
also  from  a  proposed  network  of 


public  "Internet  planetariums"  in 
cities  in  different  countries. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  Inter- 
net, which  has  no  central  organizing 
body,  anyone  with  the  necessary 
computer  skills  and  network  access 
can  erect  personal  "pavilions" 
linked  to  the  effort.  For  example, 
Ung  Ang  Talay,  restaurant  critic  of 
The  Bangkok  Post,  has  agreed  to 
create  a  pavilion  on  Thai  food,  linked 
to  Bangkok's  largest  outdoor  food 
market,  said  Carl  Malamud,  presi- 
dent of  the  not-for-profit  Internet 
Multicasting  Service. 

In  announcing  the  White  House 
endorsement.  Vice  President  Al 
Gore  said  in  a  statement:  "Previous 
world's  fairs  have  been  very  effec- 
tive at  exposing  millions  of  people  to 
new  technologies.  A  World's  Fair  for 
the  Information  Age  will  give  people 
a  look  at  the  not-too-distant  future  — 
a  future  in  which  all  of  us  will  be 
connected  by  a  global  network  of 
networks." 

World  expositions,  beginning  in 
the  19th  century,  popularized  innova- 
tions like  the  electric  light,  the  rail- 
road, the  telephone  and  television. 
They  also  spurred  the  development 
of  new  technologies  and  left  monu- 
ments, including  the  the  Eiffel  Tow- 
er. 

"Our  Eiffel  Tower  is  1.2  terabytes 
of  disk  space,"  Mr.  Malamud  said. 
The  vast  data  base  will  serve  as  a 
kind  of  public  park  in  cyberspace,  he 
added. 

Within  the  park,  he  said,  will  be  an 
array  of  text,  sound,  graphic  and 
video  information  services,  includ- 
ing a  Global  Schoolhouse  for  linking 
students  and  educators  internation- 
ally, regular  multimedia  broadcasts 
for  children  from  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Arts,  displays 
of   environmental    technologies,    a 


"future  of  media"  pavilion,  and  in- 
formation centers  sponsored  by  mu- 
seums and  individuals. 

As  part  of  the  effort,  several  busi- 
nesses have  informally  agreed  to 
contribute  to  the  construction  of 
high-capacity  data  "railroads," 
known  technically  as  T-3  phone  lines, 
to  carry  information  across  the 
oceans,  Mr.  Malamud  said.  The  lines 
needed  to  create  the  exposition  will 
remain  in  place  after  the  event  con- 
cludes, as  a  public  resource,  he  said. 

Contributors  to  the  effort  to  date 
range  from  SSDS  Consulting  of  En- 
glewood,  Colo.,  which  is  donating  a 
technical  engineer  to  work  full  time 
on  the  project  for  a  year,  to  the 
Quantum  Corporation  of  Milpitas, 
Calif.,  which  is  donating  250  hard 
disk  drives,  each  capable  of  storing  4 
gigabytes  of  information. 

The  drives  will  be  distributed 
among  computers  in  Washington, 
Boston,  the  Netherlands,  Japan, 
Britain,  Thailand  and  other  sites 
that  have  agreed  to  take  part. 

American  companies  that  have 
endorsed  the  plan  include  Cisco  Sys- 
tems Inc.,  the  dominant  maker  of 
Internet  hub  computers.  Sun  Micro- 
systems Inc.,  and  Silicon  Graphics 
International.  The  Interop  trade 
shows,  which  attract  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Internet  developers  and  us- 
ers each  year,  will  make  the  World 
Exposition  the  key  theme  for  the 
next  year. 

"A  lot  of  really  interesting  ideas 
are  certain  to  bubble  up  from  the 
grass-roots  effort,"  said  Thomas  A. 
Kalil,  a  director  at  the  National  Eco- 
nomics Council  at  the  White  House. 
"If  you  have  something  that  has 
participation  by  lots  of  different  peo- 
ple, you're  going  to  come  up  with  a 
lot  of  interesting  ideas  that  none  of 
us  have  thought  of  yet." 
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Internet  Expo  provides  boost 
to  Asia's  computer  networlis 


Tokyo.  Asian  governments  are  leaping 
eagerly  at  the  chance  to  participate  in  next 
year's  Internet  World  Ejq)osition  in  Seoul, 
the  capital  of  South  Korea.  Many  see  the 
exposition  as  a  golden  opportunity  to  per- 
suade their  citizens  of  the  importance  of 
computer-based  communication. 

Last  week  South  Korea's  Minister  for 
Information  and  Communications,  Kyong 
Sang-Hyon,  announced  his  country's  official 
support  for  the  fair.  Japan's  preparations  are 
already  well  advanced,  China,  Singapore 
and  Thailand  have  recently  announced  they 
plan  to  participate,  and  other  countries  in 
the  region,  including  Malaysia,  are  expected 
to  follow  suit. 

The  exposition,  the  brainchild  of  cyber- 
space pioneers  such  as  Vinton  Cerf,  will  run 
firom  January  to  December  1996,  and  is  an 
attempt  to  emulate  past  world  fairs,  which 
many  see  as  starting  with  the  1851  Great 
Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  London. 

One  of  the  achievements  of  such  fairs  has 
been  to  introduce  millions  of  people  to  the 
latest  marvels  of  science  and  technology, 
such  as  electric  light  and  power.  The  Inter- 
net Expo  is  similarly  intended  to  demon- 
strate the  enormous  benefits  of  computer 
connectivity,  and  has  already  won  the  sup- 
port of  the  Clinton  administration. 

Asia  currently  lags  far  behind  the  United 
States  and  Europe  in  terras  of  network 
infrastructure  and  number  of  on-line  sub- 
scribers. "Just  for  Japan,  the  expo  will 
increase  connectivity  by  ten  times,"  predicts 
Carl  Malamud,  one  of  the  fair's  principal 
organizers,  who  has  been  travelling  around 
Asia,  signing  up  participants. 

South  Korea  has  designated  its  National 
Computerization  Agency  as  the  secretariat 
for  the  expo.  Japan  has  yet  to  issue  a  formal 
statement  of  support.  But  in  terms  of  fund- 
raising  and  corporate  backing,  Japanese 
efforts  are  currently  the  most  enthusiastic. 

International  telecommunications  carrier 
KDD,  for  example,  has  agreed  to  donate  a 
high-speed  T3  optical  fibre  link,  capable  of 
transmitting  45  megabits  a  second,  for  trans- 
Pacific  connection  to  the  United  States,  for 


the  duration  of  the  expo.  At  the  same  time 
NTT,  Japan's  largest  domestic  carrier,  will 
provide  sunilar  connections  to  15  sites  — 10 
cities  and  5  universities — in  Japan. 

To  encourage  the  participation  of  individ- 
ual users,  NTT  will  also  set  up  free  digital 
links  to  300  Japanese  homes.  "These  will  run 
at  128  kilobits  per  second,  the  fastest  speed 
that  conventional  copper  cables  can  handle. 

Manufacturing  companies  such  as  Sony, 
as  well  as  leading  Japanese  software  houses 
like  ASCII  and  Softbank,  have  pledged  cash, 
equipment  and  manpower  worth  US$10 
million.  A  meeting  of  the  Japanese  expo 
working  committee  last  week  in  Tolqro 
attracted  almost  100  participants.  The  com- 
mittee is  chaired  by  Jun  Murai,  an  associate 
professor  at  Keio  University  and  the  de  facto 
leader  of  the  Internet  community  in  Japan. 

Last  month,  Murai  went  to  China  to  stim- 
ulate support  for  the  fair.  "Chinese  universi- 
ties are  very  interested  in  working  with  us," 
he  says.  Murai  returned  from  Beijing  with  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  signed  by 
the  vice  president  of  the  Chinese  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Lu  Xiankui,  stating  that  China 
will  participate. 

As  China  lacks  high-speed  optical  fibre 
links,  Murai  has  arranged  to  borrow  a 
transponder  on  JCSAT-II,  a  new  satellite 
laimched  by  Japan  on  29  August.  The 
transponder's  18  circuits,  each  operating  at  a 
speed  of  2  megabits  per  second,  will  also 
provide  connections  with  India  and  other 
parts  of  Asia. 

A  high-speed  link  connecting  Japan  and 
South  Korea  is  also  under  discussion.  All 
these  connections  could  well  constitute  what 
Asia  has  lacked  so  far,  namely  a  transconti- 
nental Internet  'backbone'.  Asian  countries 
currently  hook  up  to  the  Internet  via  sepa- 
rate links  to  the  United  States. 

The  expo  will  last  for  just  a  year.  But  it  is 
likely  to  be  of  lasting  significance  for  Asia, 
Malamud  points  out  that  the  high-speed 
backbone  network  set  up  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  was  only  temporary,  but 
the  commercial  Internet  developed  out  of  it. 
Bob  Johnstone 
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The  Man  With  Ideas 

Internet:  The  Robert  Moses  of  cyberspace  plans  a  1996  world's  fair 


By  Katie  Hafner 

three  yeahs  ago,  carl  malamud, 
an  economist,  writer  and  computer 
consultant,  traveled  around  the 
world  three  times.  In  six  months, 
he  went  to  56  cities  and  visited  resi- 
dent techies  in  each.  Malamud  saw  that 
pieces  of  Marshall  McLuhan's  vision  of  a 
global  vOlage  were  actually  ialling  into 
place.  When  lie  returned,  he  resolved  to 
help  make  the  circle  complete. 

A  conspicuous,  imstoppable  force  in  the 
Internet  community,  Malamud  is  organiz- 
ing perhaps  the  most  ambitious  undertaking 
on  the  Internet  to  date:  a  1996  world  exposi- 
tion modeled  on  world's  fairs  of  the  past, 
with  100  participating  countries.  Funded  by 
corporate  sponsors  and  expected  to  cost 
about  $10  miUion  to  set  up,  with  another 
SIO  miUion  in  donations  of  equipment,  the 
iair  will  blend  the  physical  and  virtual 
worlds.  The  main  entrance  to  the  feir  will  be 
called  Central  Park— a  huge  World  Wide 
Web  site  residing  on  eight  computers  spread 
ai-ound  the  world.  The  Central  Park  com- 
puters wiE  be  linked  by  a  global,  ultrahigh- 
speed  electronic  railroad.  In  addition,  each 
participating  country  will  have  its  own  elec- 
tronic theme  pavihon.  Throughout  the  year 
actual  events,  such  as  Peter  Gabriel's  World 
of  Music.  Arts  and  Dance  concert  tour  next 
summer,  will  be  broadcast  over  the  Internet 
as  part  of  the  fair. 

II  anyone  can  pull  this  off,  it'.s  Malamud. 
At  .36.  he  is  the  idea  man  of  cyberspace. 
Malamud  is  perhaps  best  known  among 
Internet  cognoscenti  for  popularizing  audio 
on  the  Net.  In  1903  he  ran  up  S40^000  m 
debt  on  his  credit  cards  to  buy  sound  equip- 
ment and  began  producing  weekly  inter- 
views with  computer  experts.  He  called  the 
program  "Geek  ol  the  Week."  People  could 
download  interviews  fi'om  the  Internet, 
store  them  on  their  computers  and  listen  to 
them  later. 

Malamud'.>.  broadcasts  were  a  hit.  with 
morf  liian  iOO.OOU  listeners  the  iii-si 
s'oar  But  thev  wore  data-mlcnsivp.  which 
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made  them  easily  accessible  only  to  people 
with  very  high-speed  comiections  to  the 
Net.  Even  using  a  relatively  fest  modem, 
it  could  take  two  hours  to  download  a 
halfrhour  interview.  Now,  with  apphca- 
tions  such  as  RealAudio,  a  new  aucho  for- 
mat that  makes  listening  to  audio  on  the 
Internet  nearly  instantaneous,  audio  on 
the  Net  is  finally  reaching  the  masses. 
"Geek  of  the  Week"  grew  into  Inter- 
net Multicasting  Service,  a  not-for-profit 
"cyberstation."  Malamud  oversees  a  staff  of 
six  firom  an  office  above  a  Chinese  restau- 
rant on  Capitol  Hill  in  Washington,  D.C. 
He  gets  his  funding  and  donations  of  equip- 
ment firom  corporations  such  as  Sun,  MCI 
Communications  and  disc  manu&cturer 
Quantum  Corp.  His  annual  budget  is  about 
$1  million,  and  he  estimates  that  there  are 
about  about  250,000  regular  listeners. 

An  intense  woricahohc,  he  is  driven  by  a 
desire  to  create  public  spaces  on  the  Inter- 
net as  it  grows  increasingly  commercial.  He 
could  just  as  easily  start  a  commercial  ven- 
ture, but  the  prospect  doesn't  particularly 
interest  him.  "I  couldn't  do  what  I'm  doing 
in  a  commercial  company,"  Malamud  in- 
sists. "I'm  not  beholden  to  investors  or  ven- 
ture capitalists  and  I  don't  have  to  make  a 
profit,  which  means  I  can  do  new  things." 

Malamud's  peers  in  the  computer  indus- 
try generally  speak  glowingly  of  him.  Some 
are  puzzled  by  his  lack  of  interest  in  making 
money.  But  everyone  seems  to  be  in  awe  of 
his  creativity.  "You  never  know  what  he's 
going  to  think  of  next,"  says  Stephen  Wolfi". 
an  engineer  at  Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  "And 
like  a  lot  of  people  who  have  terrific,  huge- 
scale  ideas,  Carl's  not  always  the  easiest 
person  to  deal  with." 

Medamud  inherited  his  technical  bent 
from  his  parents — his  father  is  a  high-energy 
physicist,  his  mother  a  physiologist.  He  got 
his  start  in  computers  when,  as  a  doctoral 
candidate  in  economics  at  Indiana  Universi- 


ty in  1982,  he  complained  constantly  to  uni- 
versity oificials  about  the  computers.  "Fi- 
nally they  said,  'If  you're  so  damn  smart  why 
don't  you  come  work  here?' "  he  recalls.  So 
he  dropped  out  of  the  program  and  helped 
design  the  university's  computer  network. 
Malamud's  site  on  the  World  Wide  Web 
(http://town.halI.org)  contains  more  than 
300  hours  of  audio.  Visitors  can  listen  to 
Robert  Frost  reading  from  his  poetry,  check 
in  on  a  National  Press  Club  luncheon  or  hear 
a  recording  of  die  recent  United  Nations 
50th-anniversaiy  celebration. 

On  top  of  the  intensive  planning  for  the 
world  e3q)o.  Malamud  has  been  engaged  in 
a  wrangle  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  over  the  SEC's  federally  man- 
dated Electronic  Data  Gathering.  Analysis 
and  Retrieval  system,  or  EDGAR.  The 
database  contains  financial  information  on 
pubhcly  traded  companies.  VWth  a  grant 

firom  the  National  Science  Foundation,  last 
year  Malamud  put  the  database  on  the  Net, 
making  it  accessible  firee  of  charge  to 
anyone  with  a  computer  and  modem.  He's 
going  to  drop  the  project  in  October  but 
hopes  the  SEC  will  keep  the  data  in  the 
pubHc  domain. 

The  world's  fair  will  be  Malamud's  most 
daring  project.  Once  it's  over,  he  plans  to 
dissolve  Internet  Multicasting  Service,  tak- 
ing the  assets  and  distributing  them  to  dif- 
ferent organizations  on  the  Internet.-  With 
that,  he  hopes  to  create  cyberstations  simi- 
lar to  his,  scattered  around  the  world.  Once 
Internet  Multicasting  has  disappeared, 
Malamud  says,  he  plans  to  return  to  writing 
books  and  consulting.  But  those  who  know 
Malamud  aren't  inclined  to  believe  him. 
"That  might  last  about  three  months."  says 
one  friend.  Then  he'll  have  another  idea. 

VKt/lToniANO  BOYNTON 


'96  expo 
to  show  off 
Internet 

Fair's  legacy  could  be 
parks  in  cyberspace 

BY  DAVID  Bank 

Hcmiry  Nmn  SUIT  Writer 

The  Eiffel  Tower  was  built  for 
the  1889  world's  fair  in  Paris. 
Chicago's  Columbian  Exposition 
in  1893  introduced  George  Ferris' 
amusement  park  wheel.  And  San 
Francisco's  majestic  Palace  of 
Fine  Arts  dates  to  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition 
of  1915. 

The  legacy  of  the  Internet  1996 
World  Exposition  could  be  endur- 
ing, spacious  and  well-designed 
public  parks  at  the  center  of  cy- 
berspace. 

Organizers  of  the  ambitious 
project,  which  will  be  formally 
launched  at  the  end  of  this 
month,  are  planning  a  yearlong 
extravaganza  of  cultural,  educa- 
tional and  gee-whiz  multimedia 
attractions  from  around  the 
world  that  they  hope  will  draw 
millions  of  new  visitors  to  the 
Internet 

See  WORLD'S  FAIR,  Page  9A 
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'96  expo  to  show  off  Net 
from  culture  to  education 


■  WORLD'S  FAIR 

from  Page  lA 

To  accommodate  the  expected 
crowds  and  minimize  delays, 
they're  engineering  a  huge  in- 
crease in  the  Internet's  global  ca- 
pacity —  creating  something  that 
will  live  on  long  after  the  year- 
long fair  is  over.  They  plan  to 
house  interactive  exhibits  on 
huge  data  storehouses  linked  by  a 
new  high-speed  "Internet  Bail- 
road"  that  can  haul  the  data 
around  the  world  at  record 
speeds. 

"We're  going  to  try  to  create 
the  global  village  for  a  year,"  said 
Carl  Malamud,  the  peripatetic 
non-profit  entrepreneur  who 
came  up  with  the  idea  for  the 
world's  fair  and  is  now  on  a 
round-the-world  tour  to  line  up 
support. 

tis,  founder  of  the  Internet  Mul- 
ticasting Society  in  Washington, 
Malamud  has  made  a  specialty  of 
"liberating"  government  data 
bases  to  provide  the  public  with 
what  he  calls  the  fuel  of  the  in- 
formation economy.  By  the  time 
of  the  fair's  ribbon-cutting  next 
January,  he  plans  to  expand  the 
offerings  to  include  the  govern- 
ment's complete  patent  and 
trademark  records,  as  well  as  cor- 
porate financial  reports  filed 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

Now,  Malamud's  role  is  to  con- 
vince profit-conscious  corpora- 
tions that  the  provision  of  public 
facilities  is  essential  to  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  any  community, 
even  a  virtual  one.  There  is  no 
charge  to  exhibitors,  but  sponsors 
and  organizers  are  paying  up  to 
$100,000  in  cash  or  in-kind  equip- 
ment donations,  with  the  pro- 
ceeds being  used  to  cover  expens- 
es or  help  create  the  infrastruc- 
ture to  make  the  fair  possible. 

"We  think  the  global  village 
should  have  parks,"  Malamud 
said  during  a  recent  stop  in  San 
Jose  before  he  flew  off  to  Tokyo, 
Bangkok,  London  and  Amster- 
dam. 

Oora's  support 

In  the  United  States,  Malamud 
has  secured  the  support  of  Vice 
President  AI  Gore,  who  praised 
the  fair  as  an  "innovative,  grass- 
roots approach  to  demonstrating 
the  power  of  the  emerging -global 
information  infrastructure." 


In  Dallas,  the  Infomart  is  creat- 
ing a  "cyberspace  plarietarium" 
—  a  room  full  of  public  access 
terminals  for  visiting  the  fair. 
The  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  will  put  perfor- 
mances —  from  Handel's  Messiah 
to  Billy  Taylor's  jazz  —  on  the 
Internet.  Former  Sen.  Gaylord 
Nelson  will  lead  "town  hall" 
meetings  on  environmental  is- 
sues. Rep.  Ed  Markey  is  organiz- 
ing exhibitors  in  the  Boston  area. 

"We're  going  to  set  up  this 
showcase,  and  it's  going  to  be  this 
really  neat  place  for  these  appli- 
cations," said  Eric  SchmYdt,  chief 
technology  officer  at  Sun  Micro- 
systems Inc.  "The  thing  the  Net 
can  do,  which  you  just  can't  do 
with  broadcast  technology,  is  in- 
teractivity."    ' 

In  the  Bay  Area,  former  news- 
paper publisher  Will  Hearst  is  so- 
liciting ideas  for  using  the  100 
gigabytes  of  disk  storage  space 
set  aside  for  regional  projects. 

"I  remember  .going  to  the 
World's  Fair  in  New  York  and 
visiting  pavilions  bf  countries  I 
had  never  heard  of,"  said  Hearst, 
now  a  partner  in  the  Menlo  Park 
venture  capital  firm  of  Kleiner 
Perkins  Caufield  &  Byers.  "In  this 
one,  people  in  the  Bay  Area  will 
look  and  see  what  people  are  put- 
ting on  the  Net  in  Nigeria  and 
people  in  Oman  will  see  what's 
happening  in  Sunnyvale." 

Heading  the  Japanese  effort  is 
Jun  Murai,  a  professor  at  Keio 
University,  who  effectively  runs 
the  Japanese  Internet  through 
the  WIDE  project,  a  coalition  of 
70  major  corporations.  An^ong 
the  exhibitors  will  be  the  environ- 
mentally conscious  model  dtyiof 
Huis  Ten  B<»ch  near  Nagasaki.\ 

From  Thailand,  Aw  Taw  Kah, 
the  huge  outdoor  food  market, 
will  be  on-line  with  exhibits  of 
Thai  cuisine  hosted  by  Ung  Ang 
Talay,  restaurant  critic  of  The 
Bangkok  Post. 

To  house  the  exhibits,  Mala- 
mud has  secured  a  terrabyte  of 
computer  disk  storage  space. 
Now  he's  working  on  tiie  plan  to 
circle  the  globe  with  high-speed 
T-3  telecommunication  links  to 
enable  international  communica- 
tion to  move  as  fast  as  domestic 
traffic. 

Temra  such  as  "terrabyte^'  and 
"T-3"  are  still  unfanrtHar  to 
many,  but  so  was  the  telephone 


when  Alexander  Graham  Bell  dis- 
played it  in  1876  at  Philadel- 
phia's Centennial  Exposition. 

A  century  from  now,  it  is  likely 
to  be  common  knowleidge  that  a 
terrabyte  of  data  storage  repre- 
sents roughly  the  equivalent  of  a 
million  computer  floppy  disks. 
That's  a  tot  of  disk  space. 

"This  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
collections  of  hard  disk  drives  in 
the  world,"  said  Barbara  Fagan- 
Smith  of  Quantum  Corp.  in  Milpi- 
tas,  which  donated  the  drives  val- 
ued at  $500,000.  "This  is  saying, 
'Cyberspace  is  real  now.  It's  not 
just  a  cliche.  It  exists.'  " 
T-3  may  b*.  slow  in  future 

And  in  time,  a  global  T-3  line, 
whiich  can  move  data  at  45  mil- 
lion bits  per  second  and  make 
possible  interactive  voice  and 
video,  may  be  considered  slow. 
Right  now,  many  coimtries  are 
linked  to  the  Internet  at  a  frac- 
tion of  that  speed. 

Vinton  Cerf,  a  fair  organizer 
who  wears  two  hats  as  president 
of  the  Internet  Society  and  a  se- 
nior vice  president  at  MCI,  said 
he  is  trying  to  persuade  global 
telecommunications  carriers  to 
dedicate  more  capacity  to  the  In- 
ternet. 

"It's  essential  if  we're  going  to 
have  the  global  business  network 
we  talk  ^out,"  he  said. 

Cerf  said  the  resources  being 
gathered  for  the  fair  would  help 
complete  the  Internet's  transfor- 
mation from  a  storehouse  for  in- 
formation into  a  truly  interactive 
medium. 

"I  want  to  go  from  browsing  to 
directly  interacting  with  people," 
Cerf  said.  "We  know  we  can  do 
that." 

IF  YOU'RE  INTERESTED 

For  more  information  about  the  Inter- 
net 1996  World  Exposition,  send  e- 
mail  to  fairmaster@radio.com.  Tt>e  In- 
ternet Multicasting  Service  can  be 
found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 
http://town.hall.org . 

^•i^  Mercury  Center 
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■  Wtiat  do  you  think  this  venture 
tM  mean  for  ttie  future  of  ttw 
Net?  Voice  your  opinion.  Use  key- 
woid:  MC  Talk,  setecl  Browse 
Boards,  then  Tech  Talk,  then  bv 
lemel  /  Online  Services  fokler.  Or, 
choose  Letters  for  PutjUcatkm  in 
the  scrolling  window.  C 
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A  Global 
Village  Expo 

IN  MANY  WAYS  THE  20TH 
century  traces  its  vision  of  the 
future  to  the  1939  World's  Fair 
in  New  York;  now  a  few  vision- 
aries want  to  do  the  same  thing 
on  the  Internet.  For  all  of 
1996,  hope  organizers  at  the 
Internet  Multicasting  Service, 
the  Net  will  bring  visitors  to  a 
Global  Schoolhouse,  a  Small 
Business  Pavilion  and  pavilions 
sponsored  by  nations  such  as 
Thailand  and  Britain.  Organiz- 
ers want  "cyberspace  planetar- 
iums"  around  the  country 
where  people  can  hook  into  the 
Internet  and  check  out  the  fes- 
tivities for  firee.  The  virtual  pa- 
vilions wiU  remain  in  place  af- 
ter the  fair's  end,  just.like 
artifacts  of  real-world  expos. 

Adam  Rogers 
Thailand  goes  to  the  fair 
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First  Internet  exposition  to 
be  unveiled  on  March  29 


A  GROUP  of  pioneering  researcIierB  who  have  been  in- 
volved in  shaping  the  Internet  since  it  inception  are  prepar- 
ing a  world's  fair  to  bring  this  technology  into  the  lives  of 
mUlions  of  people  in  over  a  hundred  countries. 


The  world's  fair  for  the  In- 
formation Age  will  be  formally 
unveiled  on  March  29  in  Las 
Vegas'  at  Networld-Hnterop, 
one  of  the  industry's  most  com- 
prehensive trade  expositions. 

Unlilce  previous  .  world's 
fairs,  however,  the  Internet 
1996  World  Exposition  will  not 
be  located  in  a  specific  city  or 
country:  it  will  be  a  truly  glob- 
al event. 

On  the  scheduled  date,  a 
large  number  of  corporate  ex- 
ecutives, researchers,  and  pub- 
lic ofUcials  will  explain  their 
contributions  to  this  project. 

The  Internet  1996  World  Ex- 
position is  organised  around 
an  array  of  pavilions. 

The  Global  Schoolhouse  Pa- 
vilion, for  example,  will  put 
locations  like  the  Tokyo 
Aquarium  right  on-line,  allow- 


ing children  all  over  the  world 
to  watch  fish  swim  on  their 
computer  monitors,  and  at  the 
same  time  learn  about  aquatic 
life. 

The  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  will  feature  weekly 
musical  and  dramatip  perfor- 
mances for  young  people. 

A  Future  of  Media  Pavilion 
will  explore  how  the  potential 
of  this  new  and  instantaneous 
method  of  global  communica- 
tion can  be  used  by  news  and 
entertainment  organisations. 

The  Fujisawa  Campus  of 
Keio  University  in  Japan,  for 
example,  will  adapt  their  cam- 
pus radio  station  to  broadcast 
over  the  campus  computer  net- 
work instead  of  over  the 
airwaves. 

In    London,    World    Radio 


Network  will  feature  round- 
the-clock  news  and  informa- 
tion over  the  Internet. 

'The  initial  five  countries 
that  will  be  featured  at  the  Las 
Vegas  unveiling  include  the 
USA,  Japan,  England,  the 
Netherlands  —  and  Thailand! 
A  series  of  organising  commit- 
tees have  been  formed  in  each 
of  those  countries,  with  promi- 
nent public  officials  and  senior 
corporate  executives. 

PARTICIPANTS 


■  In  Japan  corporate  partici- 
pants include  reprentativea 
h'om  Sony,  Sbftbank,  ASCII 
Corp,  NTT,  and  Nifty  Corpora- 
tion, the  largest  on-line  service 
provider  in  the  country.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  this  year, 
scores  of  other  countries  will 
announce  their  organising 
committees.  On  January  1, 
1996  the  Exposition  will  open, 


and  will  last  throughout  the 
year. 

A  wide  variety  of  core  pavil- 
ions are  currently  being  organ- 
ised, such  as  a  Small  Business 
Pavilion,  Environmental  Pa- 
vilion, and  a  Toastemet  Pavil- 
ion, which  will  challenge  engi- 
neers to  put  new  and 
interesting  devices  onto  the 
net.  Anyone,  however,  can 
open  a  pavilion,  and  individ- 
uals, corporations,  and  coun- 
tries are  all  being  encouraged 
to  participate. 

Corporate  contributions 
have  been  flowing  in  the  ini- 
tial five  countries. 

In  the  USA,  disk  drive  man- 
■  ufacturer  Quantum  is  contrib- 
uting one  terrabyte  (one  tril- 
lion bytes,  equivalent  to 
approximately  one  million 
floppy  disks). 

Sun  Microsystems  is  donat- 


ing massive  server  computers. 
Dr  Eric  Schmidt,  chief  technol- 
ogy officer  of  Sun  Microsys- 
tems, explained,  "Our  contri- 
bution recognises  that 
members  of  the  industry  are 
also  part  of  a  community,  and 
we  are  pleased  that  we  are  able 
to  build  this  public  park  for 
the  global  village." 

One  of  the  most  challenging 
aspects  of  the  Exposition  is  be- 
ing dubbed  the  "Internet 
Railroad". 

Spearheaded  by  Dr  Vinton 
Cerf,  the  "Father  of  the  Inter- 
net" and  president  of  the  Inter- 
net Society,  the  Railroad  is  an 
attempt  to  dramatically  in- 
crease the  telecommunica- 
tions infrastructure  available 
for  moving  public  data. 

The  goal  of  this  coalition  of 

ContiniMd  on  P.2 
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Internet  exposition 


telecommunications  compa- 
niea  is  to  build  a  railroad  oper- 
ating at  a  speed  of  45  million 
bits  per  second  circling  the 
globe.  An  ordinary  modem,  by- 
contrast,  operates  at  only 
10.000  bits  per  second. 

The  Exposition  is  garnering 
the  support  of  leaders  around 
the  world.  In  the  United 
States,  Vice  President  Al  Gore 
recently  commented,  "The  In- 
ternet 1996  World  Exposition 
is  an  innovative,  grassroots 
approach  to  demonstrating  the 
power  and  potential  of  the 
emerging  global  information 
infrastructure. 

The  US  administration  is 
committed  to  working  with 
companies,  institutions,  and 
community  leaders  from 
around  the  world  to  make  this 
initiative  a  success." 

Senior  White  House  officials 
told  the  Bangkok  Post  that  the 
US  government  is  considering 
a  number  of  options  to  support 
the  Exposition,  including  a  pa- 
vilion of  government  data- 
bases and  identifying  museums 
or  other  public  places  that 
could  be  used  as  a  "cyberspace 
planetarium". 

A  cyberspace  planetarium  is 
a  place  where  people  without 
Internet  accounts  can  go  and 
get  a  guided  tour  of  the  In- 
ternet. 

The  first  cyberspace  plane- 
tarium is  already  being  con- 
structed at  the  Infomart,  a 
large  exhibition  centre  in  Dal- 
las, Texas. 

Exhibitors  in  the  Infomart 
are  volunteering  their  time  to 


staff  the  facility  and  are  invi^ 
ing  the  mayor  of  Dallas  to 
bring  in  schoolchildren,  gov- 
ernment officials,  and  other 
members  of  the  community  to 
learn  about  the  technology 
that  is  reshaping  the  world 
around  them. 

In  addition  to  Japan  and  the 
USA,  the  project  is  attracting 
strong  support  in  Europe.  In 
Amsterdam,  the  organising 
committee  is  being  led  by  Rob 
BlokzijI,  chairman  of  Ripe,  the 
pan-European  Internet  engi- 
neering group. 

Organising  committees  in 
Eastern  Europe,  India,  Africa, 
and  other  regions  of  the  world 
are  being  actively  supported. 

Carl  Malamud,  one  of  the 
principal  organisers  of  the  Ex- 
position (and  at  one  time  a  col- 
iminist  for  Post  Database),  was 
in  Bangkok  on  Monday  to  help 
discuss  preparations  for  Thai 
participation  in  the  project 
and  in  the  xinveiling  later  this 
month. 

"This  Exposition,"  accord- 
ing to  Malamud,  "is  an  impor- 
tant step  in  introducing  the 
technology  we  have  been  de- 
veloping to  corporate  and 
home  users. 

"We  are  asking  people  to 
move  to  the  Global  Village, 
and  people  do  not  move  to  com- 
munities without  parks, 
schools,  and  other  public  facil- 
ities. The  Exposition,  by  build- 
ing a  public  park  for  the  Glob- 
al Village,  is  attempting  to 
pave  the  way  for  a  thriving  and 
prosperous  information  econ- 
omy." 


Thai  art  of  cooking  to  be 
available  on  Internet  soon 


COOKING,  arguably,  is  our 
greatest  national  art.  Ov|r  the 
past  couple  of  decades,'  Thai 
food  has  conquered  thd  culi- 
nary world.  What  better  cen- 
terpiece for  the  Thai  Pavilion 
at  the  Internet  1996  World  Ex- 


Countdown  to 

rrw^k'95 

18 

weeks  to  go 


position  then,  than  an  on-line 
version  of  the  Aw.  Taw.  Kaw 
Market? 

There  is  probably  no  place  in 
the  entire  country  where  Thai- 
land's bounty  is  more  impres- 
sively displayed  than  at  this 
market^  which  astonishes 
hoards  of  tourists  and  Thais 
alike  with  its  displays  of  the 
finest  food  products  that  we 
have  to  offer. 

.Those  who  visit  the  Aw. 
Taw.  Kaw.  Market  via  the  In- 
ternet will  see  virtually  all  of 
it,  from  pictures  of  prize  duri- 
ans  heaped  into  spiky  pyra- 
mids to  brimming  pots  full  of 
such  regional  specialities  as 
northern-style  plaa  raa  song 
khrueang  or  gaeng  tai  plaa  as 
made  in  the  fat  South. 

Computer  users  vrill  be  able 
to  download  colour  pictures  of 
food,  audio  files  containing  in- 
terviews in  Thai  or  English, 
and  text  files  with  recipes,  an- 


ecdotes, and  historical  data 
about  Thailand's  cuisine. 

Food  is  a  window  to  many 
aspects  of  Thai  society.  While 
downloading  a  picture  of  tiger 
prawns,  for  example,  the  com- 
puter user  will  be  able  to  exam- 
ine an  essay  describing  the  pio- 
neering techniques  used  by 
farms  in  the  south.  While  ex- 
aming  a  recipe  for  dried  straw- 
berries, people  can  learn  aboUt 
the  Royal  Projects  and  how 
they  have  brought  a  new  diver- 
sity to  the  agriculture  of  the 
North. 

Aw.  Taw.  Kaw.  on-line  will 
try  to  reach  all  segments  of  the 
global  Internet.  Those  with 
high-end  multimedia  eqiiip- 
ment  will  be  able  to  experience 
the  sounds  and  sights  of  the 
market,  but  even  those  with 
only  e-mail  accounts  will  be 
able  to  participate. 

Continued  on  P.2 
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